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Organization of Conservation Societies 
CONSTANCE NICE 
There is an unfortunate tendency among conservation soc- 
ieties to lament impending disasters without giving the mem- 
bers clear instructions as to combatting them. 


After considerable thought on this problem, I have the 
following suggestions to offer: 


Question: What can we do to make our conservation societies 
working and fighting organizations ? 


1. Have a clear program outline for cach meeting with space 
between items for notes and suggestions that each individual 
can write in. Distribute these at the beginning of the meal or 
meeting so that people can study them before the formal meet- 
ing starts. 


2. Print a summary of information on minor subjects and 


discuss them only if the whole group votes to discuss them— 
thus time and energy can be conserved for the main subject. 
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3. Concentrate on one or two major campaigns and plan all 
strategy around that struggle. We must not scatter our fire. In 
Chicago I should like to suggest something like the struggle 
against the Burns Ditch harbor project in the Dunes. 

4. Be specific: 

a. Tell your members what steps they should take next. 

b. Tell them how they can take them: distribute mimeo- 
graphed sheets giving full names and addresses of all per- 
sons to write to, with necessary information and possibly catchy 
sentences to write. Have post cards at the meeting and let 
members contribute pennies or more to the propaganda fund 
to purchase a fresh supply. It is so easy to dash off two or 
three cards when your dander is up and so wasteful of time 
and temper to dissipate steam without result and have to go 
through the process all over again (if you ever do) some 
other time. 

c. Tell your members by what time they should write, if 
they prefer to take the material home and write there. 

d. Have a chairman of the “campaigns” committee to whom 
everyone is to report what efforts he has made, either by a card 
or letter or a carbon of his letter and copy of the officials’ re- 
plies. They usually do reply--courteously, though sometimes 
rather noncommittally. 

e. Have this chairman prepare a brief on our campaign 
activities, to be a part of the mimeographed report and agenda 
passed out to each member at the beginning of the meeting. 
Also let her bring in the actual cards, carbons and replies so 
that we all can see how much actual effort we are putting into 
each campaign, and can study the material to determine what 
steps would be most effective to take next. 

f. I hope I do not give the impression that this plan of 
campaign should be dictated by the leaders to the group in an 
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“Lets Go!” 


RICHARD WESTWOOD 


1950 


With Cleveland a community outstanding for its interest in 
Nature, we can look forward to a meeting next December that 
is sure to establish a new high in activity and interest. Ruth 
Hubbard is sparkplugging the completion of the program on 
the Cleveland end, so far as ANSS ts concerned, with aid from 
Ellis Persing, Arthur Williams and Harold Wallin of the 
Cleveland Museum, and Grace Maddux. 

Wednesday afternoon, December 27, will be largely ‘‘Cleve- 
land Day,”” with Harold Wallin, Robert R. Finlay, Paul R. 
Young and others giving us the benefit of that city’s varied 
experience in Nature work. Thursday afternoon will be de- 
voted to providing practical material for the use of teachers 
in the elementary schools. Ray Gregg and Charlotte Hilton 
Green will bring us the benefits of their rich experience, and 
this will be topped off with a demonstration of elementary 
school activities specially worked up by Cleveland teachers. 

Friday afternoon's session will be devoted to indicating 
certain special fields of activity that will enrich any Nature 
program. This program is designed to show how specialized 
groups can be drawn upon to provide stimulating leadership 
and to indicate fascinating areas for exploration. Signed up 
for that session are Charles E. Mohr, James A. Fowler, E. 
Laurence Palmer and Mrs. Warner Seely of Cleveland. 


The annual field trip details are being worked out by 
Joseph Maddox and Ellis Persing, in cooperation with Ruth 
Hubbard, and the Cleveland Natural Science Club has kindly 
offered the use of its Lodge in South Chagrin Metropolitan 
Park as the eventual destination of the fieldtrippers. In working 
up the program your president has enjoyed the most cordial 
cooperation from the Cleveland Bird Club, the Kirtland Soc- 
iety, and the Cleveland Museum, as well as many individuals 
and the school authorities. It looks as though the Cleveland 
meeting is a must for all who can possibly make it. 


arbitrary way. It should be the result of discussion plus ex- 
perience. 

5. Report other victories on other fronts at each meeting— 
every new conservation article in the popular magazines is a 
step in the right direction. Perhaps we could get reprints of 
some that are particularly pertinent to our own campaigns. I 
don’t want to keep emphasizing the negative aspect all the 
time. It is most essential to take the initiative and promote 
some really expensive, grandiose, and imagination-catching 
projects ourselves. 

6. Have a publicity chairman. We are not going to accomp- 
lish much if our potential allies never hear what is going on. 
“Is Your Publicity Showing?” by Alice Partlow Curtis is an 
excellent “how-to” book for the non-professional. 
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Do You Know??? 

that the Pacific Division of the 
ANSS had their annual meeting at Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
June 22-23, 1950? 

With Dr. Ruth Hopson presiding, 
they enjoyed at least 18 speakers from 
Texas, Utah, Iowa, California (both 
north and south), Wyoming, Oregon, 
and Washington. 

Sixteen topics were discussed thor- 
oughly and interestingly, with excellent 
audience participation. The — subjects 
ranged from nature crafts in public and 
private camps, through conservation and 
science education in Junior colleges and 
secondary schools, to higher educational 
levels, State and County Departments of 
Education. 

The use of radio, visual aids, outdoor 
laboratories, and National Parks fig- 
ured strongly in the forums. Evaluation 
and preparation of published materials 
in Natural Science, was covered the af- 
ternoon of the first day. 

A dinner meeting with the showing 
of Kodachromes by members, closed the 
first day. 

The final day of the meeting included 
the business meeting, a round table dis- 
cussion on ways and means of integrat. 
ing and vitalizing conservation and natu- 
ral science into curriculum, reading ma- 
terials and instruction, at different levels 
for the schools. 

The session closed with a summary 
followed by a field trip. 


that Ruth Hopson, who has been 
such a vitalizing agent for the Pacific 
Division of ANSS, visited the annual 
spring root festival at the Indian reserva 
tion in Pendleton, Oregon. The young 
people danced to an orchestra of Indian 
drums and voices. They danced an In- 
dian step, in a circle, but the boys and 
girls danced together. 

The root they were celebrating, was 
Cous. Dr. Hopson ate some of it raw, 
and said it was good. 

Most of the children go to public 
schools. Though the Indians are some- 
what suspicious of a person trying to 
find out anything about them, the rela- 
tionship between the people of the com- 
munity and the Indians, is pretty good. 
The Indians are important to the Round- 
up for which Pendleton is famous. 


FILM EDITOR 
JAMES A. SOWLER 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila. 3, Pa, 


that Dr. Helen Ross was coordi- 
nator and guiding director of the Nature 
Institute's workshop for training Camp 
Nature Counselors, this June. 

The session ran from June 10-17. 
Mary Gwynn, Camp Director for Young- 
er Boys and Girls at Gay Valley, realized 
an ambition of many years to have such 
a workshop. Plans for next year are al- 
ready underway. 

The workshop is ideally situated in 
one of the loveliest spots of the south. 

Field trips ran from early morning 
through night, and included bird hikes, 
pond and field, and stream exploration, 
the study of rocks, night insects, the 
stars and moon, and tracking. 

Counselors came from Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, Florida, Kentucky, North and 
South Carolina, The staff, from Maine, 
Florida, to as far west as Colorado. 

Anyone interested should contact Miss 
Mary Gwynn, Gay Valley Camp, Bre- 
vard, N.C. 

Better sign up now as this is a very 
unusual opportunity to combine a week's 
summer fun with learning for a mini- 
mum amount of money. 


that our indefatigable Cap'n Bill 
Vinal, asked to taper off his numerous 
activities, responded by teaching this 
summer at—Penn State, Sargent College, 
Mass. Audubon Soc. Work shop, and as 
Consultant for Outdoor Education, State 
of Maryland. Wrong direction, Bill. 


Observation Tower 


Mr. Foo Kau Lee, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
sent an interesting letter with clippings 
from the Honolulu Advertiser on the 
Mauna Loa eruptions from which we 
are giving you a few exerpts. Mr. Lee 
says that he became a member of ANSS 
after Dr. E. L. Palmer had visited Hono- 
lulu. That man certainly gets around. 
Incidentally, in Hawaiian Hui Manu, 
means Bird Club. “Hui’’—Club, ‘Ma- 
nu’’—hbird. Aloha nui, Mr. Foo Kau Lee, 
or, best regards. 

Dick Westwood, our able President 
and Chairman of the Conservation Com- 
mittee, gets out a small, but interesting 
mimeo of News Items on Conservation 
which he sends to members of the Com- 
mittee. Lets make this committee impor- 
tant. 


Constance Nice, from Chicago, sends 
a clipping from the Chicago Daily Times, 
on the proposed Army project at Burns 
Ditch in the heart of the small area of 
unspoiled dunes, for a large industrial 
harbor. If you want to preserve this area, 
write a letter to the District Engineer, 
Chicago Engineering District, 520 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, and urge him to 
turn this project down for the third 
and last time. This needs your help. 


Volcanoes and Ice Cream Cones 
or, How Commercial Can You Get? 


Mauna Loa erupted on June 7. Through 
a rift on the southwest side, 6 flows pour- 
ed their molten lava. Police lifted road 
blocks and permitted sightseers to pro- 
ceed at their own risk. An ice cream 
dealer reported a brisk business. How 
comfortable can eruption be made? It 
should have been startling to see people 
on the edge of a red hot lava flow, lick- 
ing away at bars of ice cream! The 1950 
flows promise to threaten the lava vol- 
ume of 1859. Flow number Three, ran 
to the water, and measured 1000 yards 
in width. 


Go East, Young Man 

According to the Wildlife Federation, 
it is the East and not the West, that has 
the big game population. 

Labrador Duck, Great Auk and the 

Passenger Pigeon Are Dead 

These members of the Wildlife family 
have been taken off of the protected list 
for the simple reason that they no long- 
er need protection. They are extinct. 


Nominations Requested 

All members are eligible to make 
nominations for the officers to serve in 
1951. 
nominations to be placed on the ballot. 


Each nominee must receive five 


All nominations must be received by 
NOVEMBER 1, 1950. 

Officers to be elected are: PRESI- 
DENT, VICE-PRESIDENT, SECRE- 
TARY-TREASURER, A.A.A.S. REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, and five (5) DIREC- 
TORS. Send nominations to Richard L. 
Weaver, P. O. Box 1078, Chapel Hill, 


Hotel Reservations 


Please contact Mrs. Louise Perkins, 


Director Housing Bureau, Cleveland Con- 
vention and Visitors Bureau, Inc., 511 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 

Specify type of accommodations, choice 
of hotel and number in your party — 
DON'T DELAY. 


Pacific Division 
of A.N.S.S. 


by KENNETH GORDON, Secretary 


On the morning of April 2, 1950, 
forty members of the Pacific Division of 
the American Nature Study Society and 
their friends and guests gathered for a 
field trip up the Columbia River Gorge. 
It was a typical spring day in a temper- 
ate marine climate, with heavy clouds 
pouring up from the south, a persistent 
rain falling, and a cold wind rushing 
along the gorge. Because of heavy winter 
snow that still remained sheltered 
spots, and a late spring, very few flowers 
were out. The heavy winds kept the 
birds close to cover, but the geology still 
remained, although blurred in places by 
clouds and mists. 

The Columbia Gorge reveals along its 
course much of the history of the Co- 
lumbia River and the building of the 
Cascades. Ancient inter-bedded cong'om- 
erates and sandstones, many layers of 
superposed lava flows, great land slides 
that slid down into the river were point- 
ed out by Leo Simmons of Portland who 
served ably as leader for the geo'ogical 
phase of the trip. Brief stops were made 
at many beautiful waterfalls that flow 
over ledges and cliffs along the south 
wall of the gorge. Not even gcolog'sts 
can find agreement in their interpreta- 
tion of the evidence. Two conflicting 
views as to the origin of the present 
gorge were briefly discussed. According 
to one the Columbia River is an ante- 
cedent stream that kept pace in its down- 
ward erosion with upward movements 
and building of the Cascade Mountains. 
According to another view the river was 
pushed about by successive lava flows 
and by the rising volcanic mass of Mt. 
Hood until finally it was forced out of 
its originally course and carved a new 
pathway to the ocean. 

Lunch was served to the party at 
Multnomah Falls Lodge after many of 
the group had taken a mist bath in the 
wind flung spray from the falls, and 
here Dr. Ruth Hopson held a brief busi- 
ness meeting. Tentative plans were made 
for a trip to see the spring flowers on 
Saddle Mountain near the lower Colum- 
bia River, and to the Malheur Bird Ref- 
uge in eastern Oregon. At this time 
guests from four foreign countries, Ja- 
pan, Austria, France and England were 
introduced to the group. 

Fortified by warmth and food the 
party continued up the gorge for a while, 
then broke up into smaller groups. By 
late afternoon when we joined the thick- 
ening traffic headed back for Portland 
the rain stopped, and at times the sun 
shone through broken clouds. 
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World Record Trees that 
May be Easily Visited by 
the Automobile Tourist 


Dr. S. GLIDDEN BALDWIN 


The eastern half of the United States 
which was so heavily wooded when first 
discovered by white men still contains a 
large number of world record trees easily 
found by the automobile tourist. The 
search for big trees has been my hobby 
and has led me to find, and picture, most 
of the largest trees of the eastern United 
States. 

For instance, if you are planning a 
trip to Maryland there are dozens of rec- 
ord trees you could see such as the Anna- 
polis Treaty Tree or Liberty Tree which 
is the largest Tuliptree or Yellow poplar 
in the world. It measures 26 feet € inches 
CBH* and is easily located in Annapolis 
* Circumference Breast (AV, ft.) High 
on the Campus of St. Johns College. 
There is a great deal of interesting history 
connected with this tree and town. 

The Wye Mills Oak of Wye Mills, 
Mary!and, is just as interesting, being the 
largest of white oaks and measuring 27 
feet 8 inches CBH with a spread of 165 
feet. It is known to be over 400 years old. 

The largest “Hedge Post’ or osage 
Orange tree resides at Cheston-on-Wye, 
an historically famous old Maryland es- 
tate in Queen Anne County near Car- 
michael, Maryland. It measures 18 feet 
5 inches CBH and the present owner, 
Mr. M. D. Andrus will also be glad to 
show you not only this tree, the world’s 
largest of its kind but also a record Lob- 
lolly Pine with a CBH of 16 feet 11 
inches which occurs on his place as well 
as a very large White Ash and Ailanthus 
tree. 

The record Black Walnut is located 
near an abandoned old mansion on the 
estate of Mrs. P. Y. K. Howat on West 
River, Ann Arundle County, Maryland, 
8 miles south of Annapolis. This val- 
uable tree measures 20 feet 3 inches CBH 
and still contains a lightning rod in its 
highest branches attesting to the love 
of some former owner. So much for 
Maryland, our richest state in world rec- 
ord trees, but let us decide to go to New 
York State. 

If your trip should take you near 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. there are a number 
of record trees close by. The largest Red 
Maple ever measured and recorded occurs 
at 29 South Ave., Wappinger Falls. An 
old iron fence seems to grow right 
through this tree. It measures 19 feet 
3 inches CBH. At Hyde Park next door 
to the Franklin D. Roosevelt estate and 
grave site, on the property of the late 
James Roosevelt grows a record Black 
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Locust tree that measures 15 feet 9 inches 
CBH. 

The largest Red Oak measuring 24 
feet 7 inches CBH is found on the 
Thorndal Estate near Millbrook. This es- 
tate is still maintained in splendor with 
a yew garden, beautiful front door lake 
and landscaped grounds that would rival 
an Italian garden. 

If you wish to see the largest black 
oak you must travel out Long Island 
way to fashionable Huntington and 
thence to Lloyd’s Neck and the home of 
the former Mrs. Myra R. Savage. This 
most beautiful of oak trees, measures 
19 feet 5 inches CBH and is an old 
Long Island landmark. Next, we might 
visit the southeast corner of Pennsylvania 
and the adjacent areas in New Jersey 
and Delaware where we would find in 
addition to many historical shrines, many 
trees of outstanding interest, each the 
largest of their kind. 

One mile from Morrisville, Pa. on 
alternate U.S. Route 1, is found the 
largest American Beech Tree measuring 
16 feet 10 inches CBH. This tree ts 
daily passed by hundreds of people but 
probably unnoticed except by those 
warned in advance to be on the lookout. 

Many famous men have done their 
preparatory school studies at the Law- 
renceville School at Lawrenceville, N.]. 
near Princeton and here on their campus 
can be found two world record trees. A 
Yellowwood tree measuring 10 feet 6 
inches CBH and an Umbrella Magnolia 
with a CBH of 4 feet 4 inches while 
near here on the Raymond Dye farm 
1'4 miles north of Lawrenceville on the 
Pennington Road is a huge record break- 
ing Pin Oak measuring 16 feet 6 inches 
CBH. 

If you want to ride to Dover, Dela- 
ware and look up the State Forrester, 
Mr. W. S. Taber he will tell you how 
to reach the largest Atlantic White Cedar 
near Milford, De!aware, a fast disappear- 
ing species of tree while a little farther 
cast in New Jersey near Cape May and 
its famous resorts at the town of Rio 
Grande stands a very large Sassafras tree 
measuring 15 feet 2 inches CBH. This 
tree is on the main street at the edge 
of town on the property of Luellyn 
Hildreth. As this tree is splitting it will 
soon be down but farther north in New 
Jersey at Madison is another Sassafras 
measuring 15 feet 7’ inches to replace 
it. It is to be found on the Noe Road 
on the property line of the Hentz Farms 
1 mile from town. Then there is the 
largest Swamp White Oak measuring 17 
feet CBH near Hanover, Pa. and the 
White Ash with a record smashing CBH 
of 18 feet 1% inches at Glenn Mills, 
Pa. Even the largest Paw Paw grows in 
this lush and beautiful Lancaster County 
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of Pennsylvania near Buck. For direc- 
tions see Mr. T. V. Palmer of Styers 
Nursery near Concordville, Pa. 

Perhaps you will be traveling to the 
annual meeting of the ANSS in Cleve- 
land, Ohio this December; if so you 
might stop and pay homage to a few 
Ohio Big Trees. The largest Ohio Buck- 
eye stands in Cascade Park, in Elyria, 
Ohio just across the ford. It measures 
8 feet 3 inches CBH. Close to Cleveland 
near the suburb of Willoughby will be 
found a famous old Slippery Elm made 
famous as the nesting sight of a great 
horned owl who returns year after year 
as well as being the largest of Slippery 
Elms measuring 15 feet 9 inches. Those 
wishing to see this tree should consu!t 
Mrs. Gretta Shipman Pallister or Roger 
Davis of Willoughby. 

The largest Box Elder in the world 
is near Swanton, Ohio in the front yard 
of the farm home of Julius Mohr near 
the Spring Brook roadside Park. This 
tree measures 15 feet 7 inches CBH. If 
you have time for more record breaking 
Ohio trees contact Mr. Newton Arm- 
strong of Windsor, Ohio who will take 
you to see the largest Kentucky Coffee 
Tree 13 feet 8 inches CBH which ts not 
in Kentucky at all but is found on the 
farm of Mr. Selby near the old home- 
stead now occupied by George Gordon 
(1948). The farm is located 3 miles 
west of Madison, Ohio on Route 84. 
Newt can also show you the record Red- 
bud Tree in a cemetery at Madison, 
Ohio. It measures 8 feet 10! inches 
27 inches from the ground where it 
branches. 

There are also two beautiful large 
Sassafras trees growing in the parking 
along U.S. Route 20 one-half mile west 
of North Madison, Ohio. These trees are 
better than 14 feet CBH. This list of 
record breaking trees could be extended 
to include practically all the states east 
of the Mississippi but space stops us, 
besides if this war (Korean) keeps up 
we may have gas rationing again and 
have to stop this famous American pas- 
time of touring the countryside. 


Attention 
Conservationists 


All conservationists are faced with a 
basic issue in the proposal to erect two 
large dams within the boundaries of 
Dinosaur National Monument in Utah. 
Approval of this was granted by Secre- 
tary of the Interior Chapman, and the 
matter is now up to Congress. The fun- 
damental issue involved is set forth in 
an outstanding article by Bernard De- 
Voto that leads the July 22 issue of the 


Saturday Evening Post. 
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Preliminary Program of the American Nature Study 
Society Annual Meeting Sessions at the Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, December 27 to 30, 1950. 


Wednesday, 
December 27, 
2:00 to 5:00, 
Grand Ball- 


room. 


R. W. Westwood, 
presiding. 


Wednesday, 
December 27, 
7:30 p.m. 
Euclid Ball- 


room, 


Thursday, 
December 28, 
2:00 to 5:00, 
Euclid Ball- 


room, 


Dr. Eva Gordon, 


presiding. 


Friday, 
December 29, 
Grand Ball- 


roon, 


Dr. Ellis Persing, 
presiding. 


Friday, 
December 29, 
Euclid Ball- 
room, 

6:30 p.m, 


Saturday, 
December 30, 
9:00 a.m, 


“The Cleveland Museum Interprets the Outdoors’’—Harold Wallin, 
Curator of Education, Cleveland Museum of Natural History. 
“Field Trips in Nature and Conservation Education"—Robert R. 
Finlay, Conservation Instructor, John Marshall High School, Cleve- 
land. 

“School Gardens'’’—Paul R. Young, School Garden Supervisor, 
Cleveland Board of Education. 

“The Conservation—Natural Resource Workshop’ —-Leo F. Had- 
sall, Fresno State College, Fresno, California. 


Annual Meeting of the American Nature Study Society followed 
by showing of Kodachromes and motion pictures by members. 
Announcement of election of 1950 officers and reports from afhil- 
iated groups and report by Ruth Hopson or Leo Hadsall of the 
Western Branch, ANSS. 


“A Park Goes to School”—Raymond Gregg, Chief Naturalist, Nat- 
ional Capital Parks, Washington, D. C. 


“Along Nature's Path’’—-Charlotte Hilton Green, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 


“Children’s Muscums as a Tool in Nature Education’-—John Rip- 
ley Forbes, William T. Hornaday Foundation. 

“Techniques in Conservation Teaching’’—Demonstration by five 
Cleveland Teachers; Grace Maddux, Chairman. 

“Exploring a Pond"—A fourth-grade excursion led by Gertrude 
McWebb, Noble School, Cleveland Heights. 


“Caves as a Tool in Nature Education’’—Charles E. Mohr, Direc- 
tor, Audubon Nature Center, Greenwich, Conn. 

“Meeting Reptiles and Amphibians’—James A. Fowler, Director 
of Education, The Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
“Using Outdoor Resources in Winter’’—E. Laurence Palmer, Pro- 
fessor of Nature and Science Education, Cornell University. 
“Nature Photography as a Nature Education Tool’—Mrs. Warner 
Seely, Cleveland Bird Club. 


Annual Banquet, American Nature Study Society. Open to all groups 
and interested persons. Toastmaster, Mr. Warner Seely, past presi- 
dent, Cleveland Bird Club. Illustrated lecture by Dr. Arthur A. 
Allen, Professor of Ornithology, Cornell University. 


Departure on Field Trip. Open to all interested individuals. To 
Brecksville Reserve. Luncheon at Science Lodge, Cleveland Natural 
Science Club. Afternoon trip to South Chagrin Reservation. Lead- 
ers—Joseph Maddox, Ellis Persing, Harold Wallin, Roger Tory. 


Local Committee—Ruth A. Hubbard, Chairman; Grace Maddux, Ellis Persing, Har- 
old Wallin, Joseph Maddox. Program Chairman, Richard W. Westwood, president, 
American Nature Study Society. Headquarters, ANSS, Parlor F, Statler Hotel. 
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